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jnent as he had in mind, and that his vote in the New York
delegation would be of no use against the two votes of Yates and
Lansing. But on his journey to New York, and after he arrived
there, he talked with numerous persons who, he said in a letter
to Washington of July 35 were afraid the Convention, "from a fear
of shocking the popular opinion, will not go far enough. . . .
Men in office are indeed taking all possible pains to give an un-
favourable opinion of the Convention; but the current seems
to be running strongly the other way." Hamilton was convinced
that the delegates must not worry too much over the "supposed
repugnancy of the people to an efficient constitution.'* If they
did, they might 'let slip the golden opportunity of rescuing the
American empire from disunion, anarchy and misery. No motley
or feeble measure can answer the end or will finally receive the
public support/' But of course Hamilton thought of the New
Jersey pkn as feeble and the Virginia plan as motley.